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Shaw’s grandmother, an English wid- | 
ow, was a Dissenter, and had on | 
scientious scruples against paying) 
tithes to the Church of England. She 
regularly let her goods be seized and | 
sold for the tax, and she used to sit 
in a chair knitting, and denouncing 
the officers, while they held an auc- 
tion of her goods in the street. Dur- 
ing the last year or two, scores of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen have 





‘ 
a 


let their goods be sold, or gone to 
prison, as a protest against paying 
taxes for schools conducted under 


what they regard as the sectarian pro- 
visions of the Education Act. 





In Manchester, at an equal suffrage 
meeting, a large crowd listened good- 
naturedly to the women speakers; but 
on the appearance of Mr. Keir Har- 
die, the labor leader in Parliament, 
who had made himself intensely un- 
popular with the mob by taking the 
side of the Zulus against the British 
in the recent South African troubles, 
great uproar and hooting arose. The 
meeting was being held in a deep 
hollow in a public park, and as the 
crowd surged downwara the position 
became dangerous, threatening a mur- 
derous crush at the bottom of the 


ship offered to the Federation some 
years ago by the Oread Institute, Wor- 
cester, Mass., is now at the head of the 
domestic science department of the IL. 
I. and C. at Columbus. She is a su- 
perior teacher, and receives the high- 
est salary paid by any similar institu- 
tion in the South. 





About three hundred delegates, rep- 
resenting nearly every State in the 
Union, assembled in Detroit last week 
at the fifch biennial convention of the 
National Association of Colored Wo- 
men. Many of them were college 
zraduates. Mrs. Josphine Silone-Yates 
presided. After the addresses of wel- 
come and responses, reports of the 
work accomplished since the St. Louis 
convention of 1904 were read. The re- 
ports showed remarkable progress. 

F. M. A. 





GEORGIA AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 
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‘ 


By vote of 125 to the lower 
branch of the Georgia Legislature 
passed the child labor bill on July 16. 
This bill is identical with the Senate 
measure, which already has the 
proval of a majority of the upper 
house. It provides that no child under 
ten years shall be employed in any 


1 





hollow. Realizing the danger, Hardie 
and his supporters organized a move- 
ment uphill conducting the women 
speakers. It was a stiff fight. They 


‘ 
‘ 
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THE CHILDREN’S BITTER CRY. 


By Wilson Jefferson. 





good the world has lost when 
men stand by 
Dumbly at wrongs 
hope of earth, 
Her children, doomed as now they 
are from birth 
Doubly: to suffer greed and penury; 
Some good is lost when their sad, bit- 
ter cry 
Falls unavailing 
ears, 
Touching no fathers’ 
feeling tears, 
No brothers’ hearts 
chivalry. 
Something, O God, we've lost of faith 
and pride, 
And vain our boast o’er heathen, out- 
cast men. 


Some 


heaped on 


on unhearkening 


hearts to 


to heaven-fired 


Leaving far sadder ills at home, we 
chide 
An alien far-off wrong, beyond our 
ken - 
In all its bearings, whiie beneath our 
door 
Unheeded crouch our own unpitied 
poor. 


Springfield Republican. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

Hon. Thomas C. Platt celebrates his 
seventy-third birthday by declaring 
politics to be a bad thing, and advis- 
ing young men to keep out of it. That 
was not George Washington’s advice, 
nor would it be Theodore Roosevelt’s. 


| 


| was 
the | 





Like everything else that is not wrong | 
in itself, politics may be good or bad 
according to the spirit of those who 
enter into it. And this applies to wom- | 
en as well as to men. Good citizens 
will universally blame Platt’s advice 
to young men to keep out of politics 
because of political corruption, but 
many of them will most inconsistently 
give the same advice to all women. 





in the absence of Mrs. Dora Monte- 
fiore, the Englishwoman who lately 
refused to pay her taxes because she 
is not allowed to vote, the authorities 
broke into her house with crowbars 
the other day, and sold enough of 
her household goods to pay the tax. 
But Mrs. Montefiore had accomplished 
her object, to call emphatic attention 
to the fact that at present women are 
subjected to taxation without repre- 
sentation. 





This form of protest has always 


been a_ favorite one with English- 
speaking people. During her early 
married life in New Jersey, Lucy 


Stone, the founder of the Woman’s 
Journal, allowed some of her goods to 
be seized and sold for taxes, on the 
same principle. One of the articles 
taken was the baby’s cradle; and she 
afterwards wrote a_ protest against 
taxation without representation, with 





her baby on her knee. Rev. Anna 


were often carried off their feet by the 
crowd, but they saved themselves from 
disaster and reached the top of the 
hill, where they were mobbed, and 
had to run for safety. Hardie and Mrs. 
Pankhurst escaped by scaling high 
spiked railings. Mrs. Mitchell, who 
roughly handled by the 
defended herself vigorously with her 
umbrella. The report recalls some of 
the early woman’s rights meetings in 
this country, when Lucretia Mott, 
Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony 
were mobbed, the unpopularity of Gar- 
rison and other abolitionists who ap- 
peared on the platform with them in- 
creasing the rage of the mob. 





writes: ‘‘Our 
such 


A friend in California 
San Francisco’ papers 
meagre accounts of the Oregon election 
that we had to wait impatiently for 
the Journal from Boston.” 


save 





The corrected returns from Oregon, 
just received, give the vote on the 
amendment as 36,928 yeas to 46,971 
nays—an adverse majority of 10,043. 





The holding of the second Interna- 
tional Peace Conference announced for 
this summer has been postponed in- 
definitely. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Woman's Club of Denver has 
received a recognition not accorded to 
any other. Its club building has been 
exempted from taxation on the ground 


that the club is a charitable organiza- 


tion and engaged in humanitarian 
work. Justice Luther -M. Goddard is 


mainly responsible for the action of 
Assessor Gird and County Treasurer 
Fine in remitting the taxes for 1905. 
Mrs. Goddard is president of the club, 
and her husband has been greafly in- 
terested in its work. The money that 
formerly was set aside to pay city and 
county taxes will now be applied 
toward paying off the mortgage. 
Three co-operate with the 
Mississippi club women in providing 
free scholarships. Synodical College, 
Holly Springs, contributes tuition for 
one: Kast Mississippi Female College, 
Meridian, gives tuition and some addi- 
tional aid; and the Industrial Institute 
and College at Columbus “loans” the 
Federation a partial scholarship. In 
addition, the clubs have been contribu- 
ting $5 to $50 to help other young wo- 
men. “Every girl they have helped is 
striving to become self-supporting and 
a help to others, and several are teach- 
ing.’ The Federation hopes “in a few 
years to be able to have an established 
fund, and the help given as a loan in- 
stead of a gift.” Miss Mabel Ward, 


schools 


crowd, | 


factory or manufacturing establish- 
ment; that no child under twelve shall 
be so employed unless such child is 
an orphan or has no other means of 
support, or unless such child shall be 
the sole support of widowed mother 
or aged or disabled father; that no 
child under fourteen shall be employed 
at night work, and that no child under 
| fourteen shall be employed unless he 
or she can show a certain required 
| ability to write and read 
have attended schoo! to a prescribed 
extent. The act is not to go into effect 
till Jan. 1, 1908. 





LETTER FROM MISS SHAW. 





| Rev. Anna Hf. Shaw celebrated the 
|Fourth of July by writing a leiter 


home from on board the steamer [re- 
toria, of the Hamburg-American line. 
She writes: 

“The cannon are probably sounding 
forth the glad news of the rising Sun 
on the anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, and we are getting 
ready to form a procession to march to 
the ringing music of the Star-Spangled 


tanner, played by a German band. 
The fact that it was the great and 


glorious Fourth was announced by the 
bugler awakening us with the familiar 
strains of our national hymn instead 
of the usual morning rising call. 

“The shores of England are in sight, 
and as we sail along we cannot help 
but recall the events which led to the 
separation of the new from the mother 
country, and while one rejoices in the 
spirit and desire for justice and free- 
dom which led to the division, it is im- 
possible not to realize that, with the 152 
years of growth in sentiment, we are 
still far from the actual practice of 
those principles in our national life. 
Still, we are seeking after the ideal, 
and some day we shall in truth as in 
theory be ‘The land of the free and 
the home of the brave.’ 

“When I recall the recent campaign 
in Oregon, and the form of opposition 
that the opponents pitted against the 
very freedom and justice which today 
they so noisily extol, the inconsistency 
of it almost fills one’s soul with bitter- 
ness; and yet, when one looks at the 
shores of England and remembers the 
steps of progress taken from the old 
days of 1776 to the present time in the 
unconscious struggle for freedom, one 
takes heart of hope for the future. The 
ultimate result is inevitable. Sometime 
we shall become a free people 

“Better than being free, however, 
will be the knowledge how to use our 
freedom,—a condition at which no one 
arrives who is not free in mind as well 
as in person. This lesson can never 
be learned except by one from whom 
all the restraints of every form of ser- 
vitude have been removed. 

“Yet, as I look at the shores of Eng- 
land and recollect the struggle of the 
people of the young Republic to be- 
come free, cannot help recalling the 
fact that the place where the highest 
ideals of freedom have been ach evel. 
is not in the country which rebelied in 
1776, but in the colonies which are stil! 


loyal to the mother country—New 
Zealand, Australia, the Isle of Man. 


and the home country, where women 
are partially if not wholly free. If our 


country would only spend some of the 
time it uses in boasting of its liberties 
and practice justice and political equal- 
ty, it would make a better and more 
consistent record. 





who was the beneficiary of the scholar- 


“Tomorrow morning the passengers 


ap- | 


and shall | 


who land at Dover leave us, and we 
go on to Hamburg, where we hope to 
disembark on July 6 in time to reach 
Hildesheim by night. Here we hope to 
spend three weeks with our dear friend 
and co-worker, Rachel Foster Avery, 
and her daughters Rose and Julia. We 
;expect to find the rest of mind and 
| body we so much need, in these weeks 
jot quiet in this quaint old city. Then 
Miss Lucy Anthony, Mrs. Avery, the 
children and I go to Copenhagen to at- 
tend the conference of the _ Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance. It 
was to attend this conference that 
Lucy and I came abroad this summer. 
We should both much rather have re- 
mained quietly at home after the 
weary months of campaigning, -but I 
felt it was my duty to the National 
Association to represent it at the Inter- 
national Conference, and also that Mrs. 
Catt should have the loyal support of 
her home Association in her efforts to 
build up the International work. 

“At Copenhagen we hope to be ‘oinel 
by Miss Gordon, her sisters and party 
from New Orleans, Mrs. Ida H, Harper, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page and others. 
Mrs. Catt has been there for weeks, 
arranging plans for the meeting, and 
with such able management we are 
sure of its success 








| “Never have I crossed the ocean 
|} When each day vied with the last in 
calm, beautiful weather. We have 


{scarcely been conscious of any motion. 
| The people have been uniformly pleas- 
lant, and happy, and the voyage, which 
is lasting fourteen days instead of 


eleven, has been most restful and help- | 


ful 

| “We hope to learn something of the 
result of the vote in Oregon from the 
Woman's Journal when we reach Hil- 
jdesheim, T only wish we might hope to 
get the true report of the real vote, 
but that we shall never know.” 


A CHINESE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 





A 
now published in Peking. 
Peking Woman's Journal. 
| Porter Gamewell writes in the (hris- 
tian Advocate: 

| “Since the raising of the siege and 
| the coming of the allies and the con- 
}quest of the Russian army by the Jap- 


daily newspaper for is 


the 


women 
It 


is 


junese, China has thrown to the winds | 
her former resolve to have none of the | 


; West. She is now absorbing, as rap- 
lidly as possible, all that is necessary 
|for her to learn from the West in order 
to place herself abreast of modern na 
tions Her statesmen at once declare, 
/‘Our women must be educated,’ and 
| not only put girls and women into 
| School, but also give them the news of 
|the day and instruction, through 
jcolumns of a paper established 
| their sole edification 

a paper for the women, but the Chinese 
have established reading rooms where, 
at certain hours, appointed 
read the papers, that all may hear, and 
thus provide that even those who do 
not know how to read may have the 


| 


for 


benefit. Discussions follow the read- 
ing.” Mrs. Whiting, writing from Pe- 


king to the Woman’s Work, the organ 
of the Presbyterian Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, says: “The paper 
already has a large circulation. It is 
not a missionary enterprise, not Chris- 
tian, but it is strongly in favor of prog- 
ress and reform. Within a few days 
it has printed articles on ‘Evils of ob- 
taining evidence by torture; ‘Proof 
that the world is round,’ ‘Proof that 
the world moves; ‘Care of children:’ 


to animals; ‘Evils of opium-taking:’ 
‘Importance of education; ‘Love of 


country,’ " 

Each edition contains the latest tele- 
grams, and advertises schools, sewing 
machines and fire-extinguishers. 

On page two an 
“Woman's World News This article, 
in a recent issue, gives an account of 
au meeting of a woman's assoociation 
in the premises of the Congregational 
Mission in Peking. The meeting was 
held in honor of a princess who, with 
her husband, had brought a party of 
schoolgirls from Mongolia, and was 
in Peking to learn more about the 
conduct of girls’ schools, in order to 
perfect a school which they had al- 
ready established in Mongolia. 

The girls from the school in Mon- 
golia sang two songs in their own lan- 
guage, and the Christian girls from the 
mission schools of Peking sang patr’- 
otic songs in (Chinese The princes 
‘elivered an address on “Advancing 
the education of women.” 

The paper contains paragraphs 
egainst suicide and against foot-bind- 
ing. 

The appearance of a paper for wo- 
men has caused a widespread effort 
on the part of women to learn to read, 
in order that they may read for them- 
selves the news of the day and other 
interesting matter. . 

The Peking Woman’s Journal is de- 
livered daily at the door of each sub- 
scriber for ten cents a month. 


article 


is headed, 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





The Empress of Japan has present- 
ed 984 artificial eyes and 1797 artificial 
limbs to soldiers maimed during the 
Russo-Japanese war. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett has 
written a series of fairy tales, which 
will begin in the October St. Nicholas 
and continue through several numbers. 


Mrs. 





Miss M. Katherine MecNiff of the 
high school of Harrisburg, Pa., with 
other teachers who have met once a 
week for four years on an imaginary 
tour to Europe, studying in detail all 
the places they would like to visit, 
have now sailed to carry out the trip 
for which they had so carefully pre- 
pared themselves. 


Mrs. Ella Ongman, at time in 
business in Salt Lake, Utah, has sailed 
Francisco for Alaska to ex- 
plore the interior of that frigid 
Mrs. Ongman is proficient in 


the Esquimaux language, and with the 


one 


from San 
vast 


region. 


aid of natives and by means of sledges 
drawn by dogs will carry her research- 





Mrs. Mary | 


the | 


Not only is there | 


readers | 


‘Importance of truth-telling;’ ‘Kindness | 


jes to points where white men have not 
| heretofore gone. 


Mrs. Carrie L. Hamilton, of Brattle- 
in 


| . 
| boro’, the only ice-dealer 
| Vermont, was elected secretary of the 
at 


she 


woman 
| Vermont Ice Dealers’ Association 
Not 
}own and manage a large ive industry, 


its last meeting. only does 


but she has extensive lumber interests 


| She is also an ofticer in several frater- 


nal organizations. Last winter her ice 
| concern harvested more ice than any 


|} other in Vermont 


| 
| Mrs. Emmons Blaine, of the Chicago 
| Board of Education, has offered to pub- 
| lish for the public schools all the read- 
| ers used in the first five grades at her 
own expense, and sell them to the pu- 
pils at cost. The proposition involves 

the expenditure $100,000, and is 
| made contingent upon the adoption of 
| a plan by which tne text books are to 
written by Chicago educators during 
| the coming year. The object is to put 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of 


| an end to the trouble and obstruction 
caused by the “book trust.” 


Von 
Prize 


Baroness Bertha Suttner, 

the Nobel 
| year, is making a special effort to allay 
the irritation Germany and 
Great Britain. 
tion of a 
workers throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica whose sole duty shall be to raise a 
protest upon every against 
every printed or spoken word of war- 
baiting. She also suggests that the 
soldiers of this new kind of a Salvation 
Army wear a badge. 


The 


who won Peace last 


between 
She suggests the crea- 


a voluntary body of peace 


occasion 





Mrs. John Underwood, of New York, 
is said to have been recently caught by 
a mountain lion in the Dakota hills, 
near Custer, and to have charmed the 
lion by singing, until at daybreak her 
husband came and shot it. The Spring- 
field Republican “Mrs. Under- 
wood must in her youth have read Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s magnificent 
bravura of “The Indian Devil,’ and re- 
membered it to good effect.” 


says: 


Lady Frances Balfour and other con- 
servative English suffragists who do 
not approve of disturbing public meet- 
ings are nevertheless determined to 
press their claim to the ballot. They 
have appealed for a fund of $7500 with 
which to follow up the Prime Minis- 
ter’s advice to “go on converting the 
country as you have been doing during 
the half-dozen Half the 
money was subscribed within the first 
day or If the ade- 
quate, they hope to “give evidence of 


last years.” 


two. response is 
such a strong body of opinion as will 
prove to those members of the Cabinet 
Prime 
Minister on this question that .justice 
and policy alike demand the inclusion 
of women’s suffrage in the Registra- 
tion bill, which will probably be intro- 
duced next session.” 


who are now opposed to the 
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GRANNY WHITE AND LAND RE- 
FORM, 


Hon, Thomas H, Benton, in his auto- 
biography entitled “Thirty Years’ View 
of U. S. Government,” recites the case 
of “Granny White” as showing the ad- 
vantage of giving land to those who 
will settle and cultivate it. 

“Granny White” was well known a 
hundred years ago to all the popula- 
tion of Middle Tennessee, and espec- 
ially to all wao traveled south from 
Nashville, along the great road that 
cross:d the “divide” between the Cum.- 
berland and Harpeth waters at an. 
evergreen tree which gave name to the 
Holly Tree Gap. The aged woman and 
her fortunes were introduced into the 
Senatorial debates of 1828 and lodged 

. . | 
on a page of American parliamentary | 
history, to enlighten by her incidents | 
the councils of national legislation: 

At the age of sixty, Mrs. White had 
been left a widow in one of the coun- 
ties in the tide-water region of North 
Carolina. Her poverty was so ex- 
treme that when she went to the | 
county court to get a couple of liftle | 
orphan grand-children bound to her, 
the Justices refused to let her have 
them, because she could not give se- 
curity to keep them off the parish. 
This compelled her to emigrate: and 
she set off with the two little boys up- 





on a journey of 800 or 900 miles, to| raising a chorus of protest, and well} 


what was then called “the Cumberiand 
settlement.” Arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of Nashville, a generous-hearted 
Irishman (his name deserves to be re- 
membered), Thomas McCrary, let her 
have a corner of h's land on her own 
terms,—a nominal price and indefinite 
credit. It was 50 acres in extent, anc 

comprised the two faces of a pair of 
confronting hills, whose precipitous 
declivities lacked a few degrees, and 
but a few, of mathematical perpendic- 
ularity. Mr. Benton knew it well, for 
he had seen the old lady’s pumpkins 
propped up and supported with stakes 

to prevent their ponderous weight 

from tearing up the vine and rolling to | 
the bottom of the hills. There was 
just room at their base for a road to | 
run between, but not room for a house | 
to find a level place for its founda- | 
tions: for which purpose a part of the 
hill had te be dug away. Yet, from | 
this hopeless beginning, with the ad- 
vantage of a little piece of land that 
was her own, this aged widow with 
two little grandchildren of eight or nine 
vears old, advanced herself to compar- 
ative wealth. Money, slaves, horses, 
cattle, and her fields extended into the | 
valley below, and her orphan grand- | 
children raised up to honor and inde- | 
pendence—these were the fruits of | 
economy and industry, and a noble il- 
lustration of the advantage of giving 
land to the poor. 

“But,” says Senator Benton, ‘even | 
at the low price of a dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre the federal government 
would have demanded sixty-two dol- 
lars and fifty cents for that land, and | 
old Granny White and her grand-| 
children might have lived in misery | 
and sunk in vice before the opponents | 
of land-reform would have taken less.” | 
When women are voters steps will be| 
taken, like those now in successful op- | 
eration in New Zealand, to reduce the} 
great landed properties of the country | 
and bring them into use by the great) 
body of people now herded like cattle | 
in the slums of our great cities, while | 
the land lies uncultivated and unoccu- 


pied. 


| 





H. B. B. 





A BIRD IN THE HAND. 





The result of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum in Oregon is a postponement 
of woman suffrage by a small majority 
of the popular vote. It has been beat- 
en by the corrupt use of money and 
the influence of a coatition of special 
interests, the most powerful ever com- 
bined against any measure in the poli- 
tical annals of the Pacific slope. 

This is a new evidence of the diffi- 
culty of securing a fair expression of 
the people’s will at the polls without a 
political party behind it. There is no 
doubt that equal suffrage had a large 
majority of the unbiased voters, but 
the organized opposition of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad, the industrial 
trusts, and the Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation overcame the people’s. will. 
Well may the Oregon suffragists here- 





after say of their cause, “We love it 
for the enemies it has made.” 

Evidently, under existing conditions, 
a square deal is not to be had. The 
cards are stacked against us by po- 
litical gamblers. This fact emphasizes 
tne importance of trying a change of 
methods. 

Under our constitution every State 
legislature can give women presiden- 
tial suffrage—the most important and 
conspicuous of all political rights. A 
small body of men, not exceeding in 
any State a few hundred in number, 
is authorized to extend this right by 
a vote of a bare majority of its num- 
ber. Why should not suffragists 
avail themselves of this fact and ask 
for the bird in the hand, before seek- 
ing the “two in the bush’’? 

In Rhode Island, in lowa, in Minne- 
sota, in Michigan, in Kansas, in Ne- 
braska and elsewhere, why not make 
a quiet but effective canvass to secure 
presidential suffrage for women in the 
national election of 1908? 

In States like Oregon, where a con- 
stitutional amendment can be submit- 
ted at any time by a direct popular 
mandate, without an appeal to the 
Legislature, that method may suffice. 
But in States where direct legislation 
by initiative and referendum cannot 
be had, it will be wise to ask for a 
change of election laws, enabling wo- 
men to vote for Presidential electors. 

H. B. B. 





THE “FOOL FOURTH.” 
Fifty-one persons are reported killed 
and 3551 hurt as the result of this 
year’s celebration of the “Glorious 
Fourth.” For the last seven years, the 
record is 188 killed, 13,180 hurt, and 
$947,900 lost by fire. The papers are 


they may. The Western Christian Ad- 
vocate pertinently asks: 


“If fiftv-three children were stood 
in a row and a-egatling-gun turned 
loose, killing every one of them: 


should the same gun be turned upon a 


congregation of children wounding ser- | 


iously in the neighborhood of four 
thousand, will some one please inform 
us whether this gun would be permitted 
to duplicate th’s” slaughter 
months hence?” 


Many of our methods of celebrating | 


public events still smack of the half- 
civilized. When it becomes the custom 
for the mothers of the country to take 
part in planning these celebrations, 
and to have their wishes counted, we 
may hope that these relics of barbarism 
will gradually disappear. 
A. & © 





THE FOURTH IN DENVER. 





the Pittsburg 
frazette-Times is spending his 
tion in Colorado. Hé was in Denver 
on the Fourth of July, and has since 
written the paper his im- 
pressions. 

After speaking of the remarkable 
quiet of the day and its freedom from 
noise, he says: 

“T never in my life saw such a com- 
mingling of the masses. Street cars, 


A representative of 


vaca- 


Pittsburg 


automob‘les, buggies, wagons, drays 
and the modest grocery outfit were 


turned toward the parks, each with its 
load of good-natured people. Denver- 
ites tell me that their city is the most 
American in the country. Fourth of 
July in Denver is so orderly, so demo- 
cratic and so sincerely a boon to the 
‘ommon people that IT am inclined to 
give Denver the palm. 

“It was in Denver City Park that 
the real gathering of the populace oec- 
curred, and here I saw the most amaz- 


jing celebration of the national holiday 
|I think I ever witnessed. 


There were 
two things, apart from the _ people 
themselves, that caused this wonder. 
One was the park itself. 

“Denver has the most remarkable 
artificial park in this country. The city 
created it out of the plains, lifted it 
as if by magic from out of the brown, 
dead earth of the prairies, and fash- 
ioned it into a beauty spot so cool, so 
ornamental and withal so practical 
that one marvels at it. This marvel 
grows when you realize that ‘eternal 
vigilance’ is the price the city must 
continue to pay for this breathing spot. 
If the city should let go for a little 
while and cease to ‘irrigate,’ this park 
would slip back into the seared arms of 
its desert mother. 

“As it is, the spot is an enchanted 
one. There cannot be much over 200 
acres, if that. Trees shade every foot 
of it nearly, while great stretches of 
green sward lie cool and soft under 
those trees, cut at regular angles with 
broad driveways and paths. There are 
benches everywhere, but. wonder of all 
wonders, here is a park that knows 
not the ‘Keep-off-the-Grass’ sign. To- 
day I saw thousands of happy people 
lying on the grass or gathered around 
a lunch-cloth spread on the same vel- 
vet carpet. I wonder if Pittsburg, 


twelve | 


with her populace, could do that? And 
yet I do not believe I saw in a whole 
afternoon as much desecration of park 
grounds as I have seen in one survey 
of some of our eastern pleasure 
grounds. 

“Of course, there were policemen on 
guard, but they seemed to be there 
more as participants in the general 
celebraton than as law officers. I saw 
50) instances in which little children 
would carry scraps of paper and lun- 
cheon a hundred yards in order to de- 
posit them in the receptacles arranged 
everywhere for them. 

“This giving the people the park, all 
of it, putting them on their honor and 
making them part owners and guar- 
dians of its beauty, works well here in 
Denver. 

“Another striking feature of the cel- 
ebration: I have been out nearly all 
day, mingling with the crowds, and I 
have not seen a single drunken man. 
That park was ‘chuck’ full of all sorts 
of humanity, from the dainty automo- 
bile miss to the rough and toil-stained 
truck-driver, but they one and all be- 
haved themselves. 

“At night in this same park on a 
miniature lake there was a beautiful 
fireworks display. The crowd did not 
diminish as the afternoon wore on, for 
nearly everybody came prepared to 
stay, bringing their suppers in baskets. 
A well-known band gave concerts on 
this same lake, which at night, illu- 
mined with a thousand lights, gave a 
beauty to the scene that was indescrib- 
able. 

“Down in the city—the park is on 
a slight elevation—the occasional boom 
of firecrackers and the flashing of sky- 
rockets closed a Fourth of July cele- 
bration which to the Pittsburger 
seemed so quiet as to be marvelous, 
and yet so sanely human and American 
as to be desirable.” 

In Denver, the city mothers as well 
las the city fathers have a voice in the 
arrangements for the Fourth 





ennial could fail to see that a very 
large proportion of the delegates were 
strongly in favor of the reform of wo- 
man suffrage. The subject was con- 
stantly coming up, and it never failed 
to elicit loud applause. Without any 
doubt, a large majority of the delegates 
were in favor of suffrage; but a minor- 
ity can always, by selfish and aggres- 
sive tactics, prevent a majority from 
expressing its will. It was, therefore, 
not surprising that the subject was not 
presented for consideration to the con- 
vention. 

So long as even a small minority of 
members of the Federation depend for 
their leisure on men who draw divi- 
dends from the exploitation of child- 
labor and the under-paid work of wo- 
men, there can be little hope that the 
Federation will indorse the reform that 
would pave the way to reforms in 
child labor and industrial conditions 
for women. 

Lida Parce Robinson, 
Chicago. 


Perhaps Mrs. Decker was not quite 
correctly reported. It is certain that 
the majority of women’s clubs were 
not organized primarily for reform 
work of any kind. It is equally cer- 
tain that, after their members have 
learned to “get out of themselves,” 
they are very apt to get into work for 
all sorts of reforms, equal suffrage 
included. Hon. Grover Cleveland has 
observed this, and protests against the 
whole woman’s club movement, for 
this very reason. It is one of the most 


cheering signs of the times to see what | 
an enormous amount of reform work | 


is now being done by clubs organized 
originally for self-culture only. 

It is only a question of time when 
the General Federation will declare 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, | 


| 





| The foundation stone of the new 
|Methodist chapel at Cambridge, Eng., 
lwas laid on Whit-Monday by Mrs. Ag- | 
nes Lewis, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. Mrs. | 


Lewis is being spoken of by the news- | 
| papers as the only woman who has 
lreceived the degree of D.D., but the 
llate Augusta J. Chapin was a D.D. 
lalso. This honor was conferred upon | 
iMrs. Lewis in recognition of her dis- | 
coveries and labors in deciphering an- | 
‘lent manuscripts of the Bible which | 
ishe found in a monastery on Mount 
| Sinai. Mrs. Lewis is a Presbyterian | 
jand a noted biblical scholar. 





| 1S NOT THE G, F, W. C. “ FOR THE 
REFORMERS’? 


| 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 
| Having attended the Sth Biennial at 


ist Paul, I was very much astonished to 
read Mrs. Decker’s damaging adimis- 
lsion that the woman’s club is “not for 
the but is only to enable 
women of leisure “to get out of them- 


| 
| 
| . * 
| reformer, 

| 


lselves.” 


The people who are really doing 
things, whose time is valuable, and 


who have atiended the Biennials to 
work for reforms, will feel silly enough 
when they learn that, after all, it is 
not the purpose of the Federation to 
advocate reforms. 

If, as in the opinion of the president, 
the woman’s club is not working for 
reforms and with the reformer, what 
in the name of common sense is all the 
fuss about? Are the women assuming 
all these impressive poses only, after 
all, as a means of “getting out of them- 
selves’? If so, they have richly earned 
all the ridicule that the tender young 
newspaper cub and others have heaped 
upon them. 

When I heard the impressive, logi- 
cal earnestness of Miss Addams’s ad- 
dress, when I saw the impassioned ap- 
peal of Mr. John Spargo’s face, as he 
told of the miseries of the child-slaves 
of the factories and slums, and when I 
observed the clear, practical masterful- 
ness of Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr in deal- 
ing with the problem of industry for 
women, I firmly believed that the wo- 
man’s club was for the reformer; and 
I am sure these speakers had not been 
advised that it was not. They certain- 
ly did not recognize that they were go- 
ing through their paces purely as a 
means of helping the delegates to “get 
out of themselves.” 

Mrs. Decker asked of the working- 
girl speakers how the club women 
could get nearer to the working girls 
to help them. She said the club women 
of Denver had not been able to get the 
confidence of the working girls. The 
speakers were not able te answer the 
question. It was suggested that Miss 
Addams and Miss McDowell and other 
settlement workers had been able to 
solve the question and to help the 
working women. But th’s suggestion 
was not received with favor. The so- 
lution suggested was not an easy one. 
Miss Casey and Miss Schneiderman 
did not seem to have any great enthus- 
iasm for the subject. It seemed as if 
they knew that the woman’s club “is 
not for the reformer,” but is only to 
help leisure-class women to “get out of 
themselves;” and they declined to give 
them their confidence to that end. The 
working women have hard _ sense 
enough to know that, if the Federation 
is not for the ballot for them, it is not 
for them. 








But no one who attended the 8th Bi- 


for equal suffrage. One State Federa- 
tion after 
though in each there is a minority of 
members whose husbands “draw divi- 
dends from the exploitation of child 
labor and the underpaid work of wo- 
men.” The majority ultimately grows 
strong enough to sit down on the mi- 
nority. 

The influence of the General Feder- 
ation has been and is immensely edu- 


|cational, and is interesting in reforms 


thousands of women who would other- 
wise have remuined indifferent simply 
through ignorance. Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley and the other 
members of the Industrial Advisory 
Committee did not wish their equal 
suffrage resolution put to vote in the 
General Federation this year. They 
have sent it out to all the clubs to 
promote consideration and discussion 
of the question. They are well satis- 
fied with the part that equal suffrage 
played at the recent Biennial, and 
they have reason to be. If the Gen- 
eral Federation is not “for the re- 
former” as yet, it is evident that it 


is going to be. A. &. B. 





FRAUD IN OREGON ELECTION. 


It has developed that there was 


probably a large amount of fraud in 
connection with the Oregon election. 
The Oregon papers have been coming 
out with enormous headlines saying, 
“Affidavit Votes Flooded the State,” 
“Figures Show that over Ten Thousand 
Votes were Sworn in at Recent Elec- 
tions,” etc. The report goes on to say: 

“One of the surprising features of 
the recent election was the immense 
number of affidavit votes cast through- 
out the State. The total can only be 
estimated, but the figures at hand 
justify the statement that it was in 
excess of 10,000. It may have been 12,- 
000 or 14,000.” 

Miss Kate M. Gordon, in a private 
letter to the National Business Com- 
mittee, written just before she sailed 
for Europe, calls attention to these 
facts, and says: 

“In the proviso of the election laws 
of Oregon which permits the swearing 
in of unregistered voters by property 
owners living in the precinct, lay the 
power for a corrupt opposition to de- 
feat us. I believe that our amend- 
ment carried, and that the 10,000 ma- 
jority against us is to be found among 
the 12,000 or 14,000 affidavit voters, 
many of whom were minors, others 
disqualified by residence and ‘colonized’ 
to defeat us. In future campaigns we 
must be prepared to challenge voters, 
and keep watchers at the polls.” 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, who stayed in 
Oregon for some time after I started 
East, writes in a private letter: 

“Did we receive the news from Sea- 
side before you left? The mayor, a 
councilman and a mill-owner corralled 
a number of young boys, swore them in 
and voted them against equal suffrage, 
just a few minutes before the polls 
closed. Our informant is the mother 
of one of the boys who were sworn in. 
He is only eighteen and a half years 
old.” 

It is significant that one of the per- 
sons who resorted to this illegal meth- 
od of making votes against the amend- 


another is doing so, al-| 


ment was a mill-owner. Rabbi Steph- 
en 8. Wise, of Portland, one of the 
Oregon State Board of Factory Inspec- 
tors, mentioned in an address during 
the campaign that every employer who 
wanted to use child labor was opposed 
to equal suffrage. His discovery of 
this fact had strengthened him in the 
belief that woman’s ballot would be 
a good thing. 

Miss Shaw and Miss Gordon both 
believe that in Oregon the amendment 
actually got a majority of the legal 
votes. It certainly is not likely that 
any of those many thousand fraudu- 
lent votes were cast in favor of equal 
rights for women. This shows us 
where to be on the watch two years 
hence. As Miss Gordon says, next time 
we must take strict measures to guard 
against fraud. 





A. S. B. 


| INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES. 


| —— 





Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in a letter on 
the recent meeting in Paris of the ex- 
}ecutive committee of the International 
|Council of Women, says in part: 
There is no u.gency so effective for 
|tuking the bumptiousness out of the 
| American woman as the international 
|Council of Women. This might apply 
| to those of other countries also, but 
| their egotism is not of so colossal pro- 
|portions. It is a good thing from every 
point of view for the women of Aus- 
tralia. for instance, to counsel for a 
week with those of Austria, the wo- 
men of Canada with those of Sweden 
These four countries are ably repre- 
sented here, as are New Zealand, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Norway, Belgium, Holland and Great 
Britain. Of the twenty countries he- 
longing to the Council, the only ones 
Which are not represented are Den- 
mark and Argentina. 

During the past year officers of the 
Council have visited Greece, Turkey 
and Portugal with the object of assist- 
ing the women there to form National 
Councils. The wife of the Chinese am- 
bassador to Great Britain has present- 
ed the matter to the Empress of Chinn, 
and Lady Aberdeen, international 
president, has asked the Empress, 
through Sir Ernest Satow, British am- 
bassador to China, if some Chinese 
lady residing in Europe may be ap- 
pointed as vice-president for Chinn. 
The empress has authorized the Chi- 
nese ambassador to call upon Lady 
Aberdeen and inform her that this 
would be done. So out of all this tangle 
of official red tape there may emerge 
an affiliation of Chinese women with 
the International Council. Through the 
kindness of His Excellency Viscount 
Hayashi and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Stead, sojourning in Japan, the ques- 
tion has been presented to many promi- 
nent ladies in that country, and a Jap- 
aunese Council of Women is likely soon 
to be added to the long list. 

Americans Let Down. 

In the beginning, American 
bonestiy believed that they were the 
aplest in the world in every respect; 
thit American men were the most just 
jand liberal in the world; that the 
| United States granted more freedom to 
women than any country in the world. 
| To the present meeting came the wo- 
}men of Finland, radiant with the vic- 
| tory of having gained the full suffrage 
}on exactly equal terms with men and 
| the right to sit in Parliament, although 
| their first Woman Suffrage Association 
was formed less than two years ago. 


women 


|Tue women of Australia and New 
the full vote for 


many years, and the former the right 
jto sit in Parliament. The women of 
Great Britain, Sweden and Norway 
have every form of the franchise ex- 
cept that for members of Parliament, 
and the prospects are encouraging for 
obtaining that in the near future. Wo- 
man suffrage is a government measure 
|in Holland. It looks as if the women 
of all the more progressive countries 
would be enfranchised before those 
of the United States, and we can no 
longer exploit the freedom and liberal- 


' 
| Zealand have had 
| 


ity of our country at these  inter- 
national meetings. 
Honors From the City. 
During the Berlin congress, two 


years ago, much prominence was given 
to the recognition it received from the 
municipality, the city appropriating 
10,000 marks ($2500) for a reception and 
banquet to the delegates, and the en- 
tire body of aldermen receiving them 
in state. ‘This action has been in a 
measure outdone by the Municipal 
Council of Paris, which appropriated 
5000 francs ($1000) to be expended by 
the local committee of the French Na- 
tional Council of Women on this inter- 
national meeting. The municipal gov- 
ernment did not stop with this, but 
gave an afternoon reception for the del- 
egates in the magnificent Hotel de 
Ville. After they were assembled in 
the handsome salon, the entire board 
of city fathers came in and stood at 
attention before them, while several of 
their number delivered addresses of 
welcome and sympathetic encourage- 
ment. Then all were invited to par- 
take of the collation spread on a long 
table in one end of the rvom and served 
by immaculately-clad waiters. 

All the large theatres here, which are 
under national control, placed boxes at 
the disposition of the council commit- 
tee, and delegates were entertained on 
Saturday evening with opera and 
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drama which lasted well into Sunday 
morning. 
Social Affairs, 

At the last international executive, 
which was held in London, a resolution 
was adopted that henceforth there 
should be less in the way of social en- 
tertainment, as this consumed time 
which ought to be given to work. 
French hospitality, however, has been 
superior to official resolves, and every 
day the delegates have been enter- 
tained at beautifully appointed lun- 


national hostilities—we have an exam- 
ple of this in our own country in the 
way they keep alive the animosities of 
the Civil War long after the men have 
buried them—and the influence of this 
International Council is most salutary 
in this respect The women of al) 
countries break bread together, they 
chat over their afternoon tea, and they 
learn through the reports brought from 
each nation that in all vital matters, 
in all that contributes to the general 
welfare of humanity, the women of 
the entire world are working together 


cheons of seven or eight courses. |, a agi ae % 
Among the hostesses have been a we by —— some anter- 
Madame Jules Siegfried, wife of the 252 Gee eee mee ey oe 
eabinet ; ist oni Geneies. and coming to understand that for the 
Guess aw am nator, aM highest development of the race in 


Madame Alphen-Salvador, founder of 
one of the large city hospitals. A pleas- 
ant feature of these luncheons has been 
that in every instance the men of the 
family, husband and sons, have been 
present to welcome the guests. 

The university women joined with 
the Society for Political Equality— 
rather a unique combination—to give 
an afternoon tea for the delegates, at 


every land there must be as speedily 
as possible the end of war and the es- 
tablishment of peace. 

The Fear of War. 

It is pathetic to see how the fear of 
war is continually before the women 
of Europe. When some of the woinen 
asked us if we wanted Mr. Bryan for 
our next President, and we answered 
that it didn’t make much difference 


which many clever speeches were . 
made. All seemed to be united in the who was elected, business would go 
demand for the higher education and| "ight on in the same old way, they 


the right of suffrage. The former is 
offered to women on the same terms 
as men in the Sorbonne. 
The American Delegates. 

Delegates to these meetings are lim- 
ited to the International Council offi- 
cers, presidents of National Councils 
and chairmen of standing committees. 
Those from the United States should 
have been Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 
president of the National Council; Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, chairman of the com- 
mittee on suffrage and the rights of 
citizenship, and Mrs. May Wright Se- 
wall, honorary president and chairman 
of the committee on peace and arbitra- 
tion. All were unable to come, and 
their proxies are Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, and 
the present writer. 

Need to Know Languages. 
American delegates are at a great 





disadvantage in not speaking, as a ru'e, 
any language but English. This ap- | 
plies to those from Canada as well as | 
the United States. All others at the | 
present meeting, including representa: | 
tives from eighteen countries, speak 
English, German and French, but only 
one from America speaks the three, | 
which are officially recognized in the | 
Council, although proceedings are us- | 
ually in French. When a German| 
delegate said rather impatiently to one 
of the Americans, “Why don’t you | 
learn German and French?’ the an- | 
swer was: “Would you take the time | 
and trouble to learn a language that 
you had to travel 3000 miles for a| 
chance to speak? If we needed a for- | 
eign language every time we stepped | 
out of our own door-yards, as you do 
here in Europe, we would learn to 
speak it of course.” The fact remains, | 
nevertheless, that it is not probable | 
any American woman can again be} 
president of the International Council, 
as a knowledge of the three languages | 
is absolutely essential. The Countess of | 
Aberdeen, who now fills this office, has | 
an excellent command of both lan-| 
guages. | 
Tribute to Miss Anthony. 

In her opening address, Lady <Aber- | 
deen paid this beautiful tribute to Su- | 
san B. Anthony: | 

“The Angel of Death has removed | 
from our ranks one whose name was 
always one to conjure with at our 
gatherings. The women workers of 
every country delighted to honor Miss 
Anthony, and we can searcely imazine 
a Council meeting without her strong 
and genial presence, which in itself re- 
minded us of the wonderful change 
that has been made in the position 
and opportunities of women since the 
days when the young school teacher 


| 
| 





demanded for them the right to be 
heard. Her presence, however, not 


only spoke to us of the past, but in- 
spired us for the future, for both by 
her voice and her life she ever sounded 
the trumpet call to press forward in a 
spirit of indomitable perseverance and | 
faith. When she left us in Berlin she 
made a tryst with us to meet in Mon- 
treal in 1909. She cannot keep that | 
tryst, but she has left us a precious 
legacy in the memory of her large- 
hearted and devoted life, crowned as 
it was with honor and the love of her | 
fellow-workers, on whom it now de- 
volves to carry forward the work which 
she has laid down.” 

Lady Aberdeen referred feelingly to 
a monogram pin which she wore on 
her breast—the initials I. C. W. in 
gold—saying that it had been presented 
to Miss Anthony in 1888 by the first In- 
ternational Council of Women, and 
left by her to be worn by each succeed- 
ing president during her term of of- 
fice. She stated also that in the name 
of the International Council she had 
sent congratulations to one of its mem- 
bers, the Baroness Bertha von Suttner, 
and requested that the President of the 
Norwegian Council should present her 
with a bouquet when she went in per- 
son to Norway last April to receive the 
Nobel prize for her work for peace. 
Miss Gina Krog, delegate from Chris- 
tiania and editor of the woman’s paper 
Nylaende, brought to the Council the 
greetings of Queen Maud of Norway. 
Sweden was represented by its presi- 
dent, Fru Anna Hiera-Retzius, wife of 
a noted savant in the university at 
Stockholm, and its secretary. Dr. El- 
len Sandelin, a prominent physician of 
that city. 


Learning to Mix, 


It is a recognized fact that women 
are very bitter and very tenacious in 





| threw 


ion the street. 


looked incredulous. We wished to im- 
press them with the superiority of our 
Government; but when they began to 
ask questions about the Beef Trust, 
we changed the subject. 

A Delegate from India. 

One of the most interesting women 
here is from India, Bai Bhilschaijibai 
Cama, or, as her plain visiting card 
reads, Mrs. Rustam K. R. Cama. Her 
husband is a barrister in Bombay, and 


she is here in search of health. She is 
very desirous of forming a National 


Council of Women in India which shall 
affiliate with the International. At a 
public meeting of the French Council 
she was called on to speak for the wo- 
men of India, and, as she came for- 
ward dressed in her native costume, 
she attracted much attention, which 
was intensified when she began in 
beautiful English, “I ask for my coun- 
trywomen, and for all women, as the 
first and highest privilege, the right of 


|suffrage. No civilization is perfect un- 
til men and women have entire equal- | 


ity of rights.” Afterwards Mrs. Cama 


| invited me to dinner at her hotel. She 


and her husband are Parsees, the sect 
which fled from Versia to India 


1200 years ago, and which now nuin- | 


ber only about 90,000, the most of 
these in and near Bombay. In modern 
education and civilization they are far 
more advanced than the Hindus and 
Mohammedans. This highly-educated 
and patriotic Indian woman knows 
the history of our American Revolution 
by heart, even to the number of sol- 
diers on each side who took part in the 
different battles. “Oh, if we had a 
man in India like George Washing- 
ton!”’ she exclaimed. 
A Little Matter of Clothes. 

I could not resist the temptation to 
mention the dress of my hostess, and 
finally she unwound the draperies and 
showed me beneath them the simple, 
high-necked, long-sleeved combination 
waist and skirt of white linen. Then, 
taking up the wide scarf of crimson 
silk, four and a half yards long and 
heavily embroidered on one edge, she 
it deftly over her shoulder, 
draped it about her hips, tucked the 
folds in at her belt, drew one corner 
over her hair, and was ready to go out 
“T never spend over tive 
minutes putting on my clothes,’ she 
said. I glanced in the mirror at my 
own toilet, which a lightning change 
artist could not make in less than an 


hour, and sighed, “Oh, civilization, 
what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” 





THE M.A. O. F. E. S. W. 


The ‘‘Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women’ has published its an- 
nual report, and makes its usual claim 
to have 12,1 members.” This gives 
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veo 


a greatly exaggerated idea of its 
strength, if unaccompanied with an 


explanation of what constitutes mem- 
bership. In most societies, those who 
join pay a membership fee, and renew 
their membership from year to year. 
The so-called members of the M. A. O. 
F. BE. S. W. pay no membership fee; 
they merely sign an anti-suffrage 
document; and those who signed years 
ago are still counted as members to- 
day. Considering how easy it is to get 
people to sign almost anything, it is 
not remarkable that in eleven years 
they should have been able to collect 
12,000 signatures. At the time of the 
New York Constitutional Convention, 
the New York suffragists collected 
more than 300,000 signatures in a few 
months. On the so-called referendum 
in Massachusetts, nearly twice as many 
women expressed themselves in favor 
of equal suffrage in one day as the 
Massachusetts “Antis” have induced 
to express themselves against it in 
eleven years. 

The M. A. O. F. E. S. W. in this re- 
port claims to have been largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the defeat of 
the equal suffrage amendment in Ore- 
gon. This boast will be of interest to 
Oregon men when the question comes 
before them again two years hence. 


The M. A. O. F. E. S. W. has also the 
inconceivable audacity, or naivite, to 
reprobate the “methods” used by the 
suffragists in the Oregon campaign! 
How about the fraudulent registra- 
tions, the indecent card, the “deal” be- 
tween the liquor interest and the cor- 
rupt political machines, and the secret 
circular sent out by the Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association urging ev- 
ery retailer to put pressure upon “his 
grocer, his butcher, his landlord, his 
laundryman, and every person he does 
business with,” against equal suf- 
frage? 

The M. A. O. F. EB. S. W. says that 
the anti-suffrage cause needs above all 
else more frequent opportunities for 
stating its case. The oftener it states 
its case, the better for suffrage, if the 


of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Ednah D. 
Cheney and others. There was much 
publie criticism of the title of “Club,” 
on the part of the Antis. It was re- 
garded by them as an “unwomanly” 
assumption of what had been, until 
then, an exclusively masculine designa- 
tion. But the title was especially ap- 
propriate in an effort then and there 
stated to be “to organize the social 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 
An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 


forces of the women of New England, | or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Order 
now working nobly in smajl circles and | from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
in solitary ways, and to economize frage Association, 6 Marlboro _ street, 
time and strength by making this a | Boston, or from the National Suffrage 


Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 
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LEAFLETS 


centre of comfort and convenience—a 
larger home for those who love and 
labor for the greater human family.” 

When Lucy Stone and her family 
came to Boston that year to establish 
the Woman’s Journal, they resided 
temporarily in the rooms above the 
New England Women’s Club, and es- 
tablished the office of the paper on the 
lower floor. The paper and the club 
co-operated then and ever afterwards 


friends of equal rights are given a|in intimate and fraternal relations, no- 
tices of the club meetings appearing 


chance to reply. The “Antis’’ seem to “ 

: "alge: ; . « vw, | Weekly in its columns. 
realize this, for the M. A. 0. F.E.S.W.| 7 first met Mrs. Severance in 1852. 
makes it a cast-iron rule not to send/at a great woman’s rights convention 


out any speaker to present its case ex-|in Cleveland, O., got up by herself and 


: : eat ses | her husband, at which Lucy Stone, 
cept upon the positive condition that | Winiim Lloyd Garrison, Antoinette L. 


nobody shall be allowed to make any) prawn and Stephen and Abby Kelly 
reply. | Foster were speakers. Mrs. Hannah M. 

The report of the treasurer shows |’ 3 a 
that the year’s total receipts from sub-| =, ra yg age ae Se 
scriptions and donations were $2,- | \y- -— i. pallet oxy It tly at this 
907.48, of which $2,018.58 was expended Cleveland convention of 1852 that I 
in salaries. Evidently, very little work | made my maiden speech for woman 








is a er ” 8 | suffrage. I shall never forget the gen- 
er we y the “Anti” for love of thelr | erous hospitality then extended, or 
cause. What a contrast with the Suf-| ,ow the social position of Mr. and 


frage Associations all over the coun-| Mrs. Severance secured the finest so- 
try! cial co-operation of that beautiful city 


Another interesting point is the ac- 27 RD arate leaders 
knowledgment that the M. A. O. F. E.| 7. yo 





rracy Cutler, many years afterwards | 





Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose- 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 





S. W. engaged Mr. Charles R. Saun- 


ders (who has often in previous years | 
been employed as their attorney), to)‘ 


oppose in the Legislature the bill to 


enable women who can vote for school |New England in the next decade, and | 


officers to vote also on the nomina- 
tions for school officers—a self-evident- 
ly just measure, the principle of which 


| 
| 


had been unanimously endorsed by the 


State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and which is desired by many people 


not suffragists, only friends of the| 


schools. 
S. W. will be as much ashamed of hav- 
ing opposed this bill as it now of 
having for years circulated literature 
against the law making 
mothers equal guardians of their chil- 
dren—a law which since been 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 

Later we slall comment further upon 
this interesting report. 


is 


has 


A. 


S. B. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


The Mother of Clubs. Caroline M. 


Some day the M. A. O. F. EB.) 


fathers and) 


| 





| 


Severance. An Estimate and an Ap- 
preciation. By Ella Giles Ruddy. Los| 
Angeles. jaumgardt Publishing Co., | 
1906. 


As, one by one, the brief narratives 
of the lives and services of the pioneers 
of woman's emancipation from the 
shackles of the past are laid before the 
public, what a record of beneficent ac- 


tivity and endeavor they present! 
Often, as in the case of this little vol- 
ume, they serve to remind us how 


much we owe to the women who have 
gone before us. 

No movement more important in its 
results has taken place in modern so- 
iety than the organization of women’s 
clubs. Until within forty years they 
did not exist. Except in the ‘Dorcas 
Sewing Circles’ of our Protestant 
sects and the Catholic convents, women 
seldom met for personal culture or for 
public work. Later their activity was 
to some extent enlisted in foreign mis- 
sions and sewing circles. But it was 
reserved for such women as Caroline 
M. Severance, Abby W. May, Lucinda 
Hf. Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Ednah D. Cheney and Jen- 
nie C. Croly (Jennie June) to gather 
women together in intellectual and so- 


cial affiliation. It seems incredible 
that the present worldwide network 
of feminine organizations, which 


strikes terror into the fatuous mind of 
Grover Cleveland, dates from the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century. 
Conspicuous among the early leaders 
was Caroline M. Severance, happily 
designated by the editor of this mem- 
orial volume as “the Mother of Clubs.” 

The club movement took public 
shape in May, 1868, in the New Eng- 
the New England Women’s Club was 
erance was the organizer and first 
president. About the same time Mrs. 
Croly took a similar leading part in 
the creation of the Sorosis of New 
York. In her “History of the Wo- 
man’s Club Movement of America,” 
Mrs. Croly recognizes the early pre- 
eminence of these two contemporane- 
ous movements. 

The first noted meeting to introduce 
the New England Woman's Club was 
held in Chickering Hall. It was com- 
posed of both women and men. Mrs. 
Severance recalls among the speakers 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Free- 
man Clarke, Jacob Manning, John 
Weiss, O. B. Frothingham, T. Went- 
worth Higginson and Bronson Alcott, 
who all of them seconded the addresses 


In 1875 Mrs. Severance left New 
England for California, where she be- 
came identified with the interests of 
‘lub women on the Pacifie slope. Thus | 

work began im Ohio in the fifties 
the middle West, was continued in 


| by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray’’ and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 


her 
in These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
slope. | not make the mistake of ordering them 
| from the Woman’s Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
| be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


has culminated on the Pacific 
Well may she prize as her peculiar des- 
ignation that of “The Mother of 
Clubs.” 

H. B 


CHICAGO WOMEN ASSAULTED. 


B. 


Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman’s Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 


The number of assaults on women in 
Chieago has led the aldermen of that 
city to adopt the following resolution: 

‘Whereas, Criminal attacks upon 
women and children have become of 
almost daily occurrence, and 


“Whereas, It is evident that our| The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
present laws are insufficient to pre-| erie C. Howe. 
vent, or properly punish, the commit-| Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
ment of these horrible outrages, | Kelley. 


Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
lion. Frederic C. Howe.) 


“Therefore, be it resolved, That the 
committee on State legislation be and | 
hereby is instructed to lay before the | 
council the draft of a law to be sub- 


mitted-to the next council provid Mg! Juage Lindsey's Testimony, by Judge 
for the death penalty for all those who} Ren B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
may be found guilty of criminal at- | Court. 


Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the lowa State Unit- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


tacks upon women and children.” 





HUMOROUS. 





To a man his club is meet and drink 
Philadelphia Record. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Experienced teacher, college graduate, desires position 
for the summer as tutor in Latin, German, Algebra, or 


“IT believe in encouraging visitors to 
go to Packingtown.” 


“Are you a packer?” History. 
“No; I run a vegetable market.” “gaat A. K., 423 Meridian Street, East Boston, 
Mass. 





Teacher—“Miss Badger, what do you 
understand by ‘the privileged classes’ ?” 
Weary student—“The botany classes. 
They can go out in the woods once in 
a while.’”—Chicago Tribune. 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 





“Mamma,” said little Elsie, “do men 
ever go to heaven?’ 


A small pamphlet, answering the com- 


“Why, of course, my dear. What aie . i 
makes you ask?” mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
“Because I never see any pictures | cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 
of angels with whiskers.” Order from National Suffrage Head- 


“Well,” said the mother thought- 
fully, “some men do go to heuven; but 
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Life an'd Work ot 
Susan B. Anthony 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


Two Large Volumes, Handsomely Bound in 
Cloth 


quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman's 
Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 
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Miss M. F. Fisk 
144 TREMONT ST. 


Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75¢ per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 
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THE WOMAN’S BURDEN. 
By Ellis Meredith. 





A “Special” to the Rocky Mountain 
News says: 

“Back with woman to the hearth, the 
ecoking stove, the cotside; back with her 
to the knitting-needle, the baking-board, 
the flat-iron. Let her hope no more to 
be president of a life insurance company, 
head of an oil corporation, or even man- 
ager of a packing house. 

“The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, 
one of the largest of its kind in the United 
States, and employing thousands of wom- 
en, has spoken, and it has sounded the 
doom of woman in business, provided the 
other great employers of the country fol- 
low its lead. The company announced to- 
day that every woman in its employ must 
leave by July 1, and that women hence- 
forward will not be hired by the company. 

““*Women are all right making worsted 
slippers, but-their capacity is limited,’ 
said one official.’ 


Take up the woman's burden! 
Send forth the best ye breed, 
In neat blue suits of home-spun 
Instead of stylish tweed. 
Put on the good old flat-iron; 
*T will not your men-folks hurt 
To wear once more the home-made, 
Home-laundered linen shirt. 


Take up the woman's burden 
Your grandmothers laid down, 
And go to piecing carpets 
From ancient coat and gown. 
Put by the factory blankets 
And piece ye Album quilt, 
Odd-Fellow and Log-Cabin, 
Such as your grandmas built. 


Take up the woman’s burden— 
Let your ambition cease 
To be a woman doctor, 
When you can nurse in peace. 
Apply the leech and purge him; 
If this don’t stay his need, 
Call in an old-style doctor 
Who's not afraid to bleed. 


Take up the woman's burden, 
The iron rule of things, 

The toil of tub and sweeper, 
The tale of common things; 
Quit clubs and woman suffrage, 
Go knit and dye and brew; 
What satisfied your grandmas 
Should be enough for you. 


Take up the woman's burden, 
And win her old reward: 
The right to work twelve hours a day 
And get her bed and board; 
The cry of those she humors, 
“She is my anything, 
My household goods and chattels; 
I bought her with a ring.” 


Take up the woman's burden— 
The old, well-known duress, 

Nor call too loud on freedom 
To ease your weariness. 

Leave to your stronger brother 
The right to do and be, 

And ask for nothing better 
Than serving such as he. 


Take up the woman’s burden-— 
Have done with dreams and plans; 
These things, and you should know it, 
Are always, only, man’s. 
Why can’t you be contented, 
Nor ask a greater boon 
Than reigning o’er the kitchen, 
Your sceptre an iron spoon? 


Take up the woman's burden— 
Your men will proudly wear 

The shirts that you will make them; 
They’l! let you cut their hair, 

And if, perchance, they falter, 
(For men are ofttimes vain), 

Be womanly and tender, 
And weep a flood of rain. 


Take up the woman's burden— 
And, if they make complaint, 
Meet it, old woman fashion, 
And go off in a faint. 
Just teach these men a lesson, 
And once more let them see 
A vision of the woman 
They think you ought to be! 
—Union Signal. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





South Carolina. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young read a paper 
at the meeting of the State Press As- 
sociation at the Isle of Palms, near 
Charleston, on July 16. 

Mrs. Young keeps the woman ques- 
tion before the people of her State 
through the press, and reinforces her 
arguments by her example. Oliver F. 
Grumby, in a recent article in the 
Barnwell Sentinel, draws a pretty pic- 
ture of her: 


“Mrs. Young is upholding the ban- 
ner of woman’s rights in South Caro- 
lina, and getting in an entering wedge 
wheresoever she can. Those who have 
seen her at home feel that she is cre- 
ating the best possible sentiment in 
favor of her cult by reason of the 
dainty home atmosphere she maintains, 
and her genuine devotion to her hus- 
band’s comfort and interest. A most 
definite characteristic of this woman 
pioneer is that she elevates the com- 
monplace duties of life into pleasures 
and contrives that everything shall be 
Sweet and clean and purely wholesome 
within her gates. Women acquainted 
with our languorous climate that in- 
vites to a hammock and a book oftener 
than to active employment will appre- 
ciate the unremitting personal super- 
vision required to keep things fresh 
and attractive in a household. 

“*T always strain the milk myself, 
as soon as it comes in,’ she explains, 


excusing herself for this purpose. And 
next morning if you are up early 
enough you will find her working the 
pats of butter and planning for its 
accommodation in the milk safe. BEv- 
ery particular about this milk safe is 
a poem in purity—the shelves spread 
with white-surfaced papers, easily re- 
moved and replaced, the tins glisten- 
ing in the morning sunshine. 

“The cartoonists who depict the wo- 
man’s rights advocates in the comic 
papers as grotesque figures, garbed in 
strange attire, swaggering forth with 
hatchets or banners to break down es- 
tablished customs, ought to see Mrs. 
Young working her butter, or beating 
up biscuit, feeding her chickens or 
gathering eggs, culling roses or setting 
forth her dainty breakfast table. Then 
they might get some fresh ideas on fe- 
male suffrage.” 

A correspondent of the Chester Lan- 
tern says of her: 

“\ woman of such a pure domestic 
character and such feminine attributes 
will do much to neutralize the preju- 
dice that still exists against the cause 
of woman suffrage—a prejudice which 
I confess to sharing in some deyree. 
Now, however, there is a great change 
in this respect. Many of the foremost 
and most conservative men and women 
are encouraging the woman suffrage 
movement.” 

Oregon. 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Oregon Equal Suf- 
frage Association, on motion of Mrs 
Abbie C. French, Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway was chosen to draft resolu- 
tions setting forth the following dec- 
laration of principles. They were duly 
prepared and presented at the last 
meeting of the association, and adopted 
without material change: 

“Whereas, The erroneous idea per- 
vades the public mind that the equal 
suffrage movement has for its object 
the success of a political party, behind 
which it is alleged to be masquerading: 
and 

“Whereas, Nothing can be further 
from the truth—it being the sole aim 
of the movement to insure the bless- 
ings of liberty to all the people, which 
include women’s as well as men’s in- 
alienable right to govern themselves: 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved and hereby made known 
to every voter, That, while we wel- 
come as allies all voters, regardless of 
all sorts of partisan or political affilia- 
tion. we are not ourselves a political 
organization, nor are we allied, nor do 
we owe allegiance, to any political 
party of any name or nature. 

“Resolved, That, although we have 
not yet received votes enough to secure 
our right to a voice in the government 
which we are compelled to pay taxes 
to maintain and to which we are held 
amenable, the men of Oregon are mak- 
ing splendid progress for us in the di- 
rection of victory, they having cast for 
us at the late election 36,902 votes—an 
increase since 1900 of nearly 11,000 
registered ballots. 

“Resolved, That our late brilliant 
and dignified campaign, with the rap- 
idly growing vote in favor of our cause, 
is to us an irresistible inspiration to 
increased effort, which will never cease 
till victory is won, bringing equal 
rights to all the people. 

“Resolved, That we respectfully re- 
quest the public press, to which we 
were indebted during the late cam- 
paign for so many favors, to copy these 
resolutions for the wide dissemination 
among the voters of a more accurate 
understanding of the fact that the 
equal suffrage movement has come 
among the people not to destroy but to 





fulfill. And the campaign for 1908 is 
on.” 
WOMEN INTERESTED IN_ HY- 


GIENE. 





Among the persons elected to mem- 
bership in the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Boards of Health, at its quar- 
terly meeting, were Miss Elizabeth S. 
Trueblood, Mt. Holyoke College; Miss 
Evelyn B. Sherrard, Wellesley Col- 
lege; and Miss Elizabeth A. Wright, 
Radcliffe College. This society is the 
leading hygiene association of Massa- 
chusetts, and not only health officials, 
but other persons interested in its ob- 
jects, may become members. The only 
other women who are members are 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massa- 
chuseits Institute of Technology, Dr. 
Agnes C. Vietor, of Boston, and Dr. 
Mary Holmes, of Worcester. 





JANE ADDAMS AND MARY €E. 
BYRD. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

To women who have borne any share 
in reform work of any kind during the 
last half century, the recent action of 
Jane Addams and Mary E. Byrd brings 
a refreshing indeed. 

When a popular city paper displays 
the portrait of Miss Byrd as “A 
Daughter of the Puritans” and calls 
her act, “A self-martyrdom on the al- 
tar of duty.” we are getting an ob- 
ject lesson for complacent women who 
have all the rights they want, if in- 
cluded among them is the right to self- 
indulgent drifting with the tide of 
popularity. 

Where shall the bridge-whist gam- 
bling woman of the drawing room 
stand to rebuke the bucket-shop gam- 
bler of the street? 





If a so-called Christian Church 
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PARKER 


COMPANY 


) Our Mid-Year Re- 


duction Sale in Men’s, 
Boys’ and Youths’ De- 
partments is stil going on. 
Important price reductions 
have been made in season- 
able garments for men’s, 
young men’s and boys’ 
wear, giving an oppor- 
tunity to those who have 
not yet purchased their 
summer clothes to do so 
now at a saving over 
| regu'ar rates. 














400 WASHINGTON ST. 

















sends the children of its Sunday-school 
upon the streets to peddle lottery tick- 
ets to chance passers-by in a_ State 
where lotteries are strictly forbidden 
by law, what significance to the exhor- 
tations of the pulpit to “train up a 
child in the way he should go’? and 
to demand obedience to civic law? 

The stand taken by Miss Addams and 
Miss Byrd will make a most credita- 
ble showing in the history now mak- 
ing, to be read in a cleaner and better 
future. 

“When a question of right and 
wrong arises, take your stand on the 
side of the perfect and abstract right 
and trust God to see that it shall prove 
the expedient’, said Wendell Philiips 
once, and his words (which I quote 
from memory) have braced many a 
timid spirit. 

To be a “Colonial Dame” or a 
“Daughter of the American Revolu- 
tion” carries only the record of birth 
To be posted as “A Daughter of the 
Puritans’ means courage of conviction 
of duty, and faith in the eternal right. 

Let us have yet another order of 
merit for women, in which the letters 
shall stand bravely out “D. P.,” for 
Christian ethics embodied in social 
life. And may all good men take unto 
themselves the counsel of Paul to ‘be 
found in the third verse of the fourth 
Chapter (O. V.) of Phillipians. 

Ada C. Bowles. 

Gloucester, Mass., July 3. 
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Counsellor at Law. 





548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 








EAR LADIE-: 

us on those beautiful Art Blotters designe 
on purpose for you (with no advertising, but a 
verse of love and cheer). We make thousands 
of homes happy every year. There are five styles 


Our master is still van nomen | 


now—one with us on, one with do gies, one with 
piggies, one with chickies, one wit little girle— 
mixed as desired, by mail, postpaid, 5 blotters 
for 10c. or 12 for 20c. We are also made up 
in attractive forms for children. Will tell you 
when we come. Address our master, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
152 F Parchase St., Boston, Mass. 


PIONEER WORK 
In Opening the Medical Profession 


to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


-SUNAPEE LAKE 


New Hampshire 


TO LET—At Sunapee Lake, New 
Hampshire, first-class houses, fur- 
nished, modern conveniences, seven 
bed-rooms, open fireplaces. Beautiful 
situation in pine woods, on shore of 
lake. Wide sandy beach, fine view. 
Boating, bathing, fishing. Boathouse, 
barn. Reduced rent. Apply 120 Eliot 
Avenue, West Newton, Mass. Tele- 
phone 416-4, Newton West. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








The lowa State Convention will be held late in September. Miss Shaw is 
expected to be present for the night of the 26th or 27th. Illinois holds its 
convention in Chicago, October 4. Miss Shaw has promised to be present, 
provided she can get to Chicago for that date from Nebraska, where she will 
assist in the Nebraska annual meeting to be held October 1, 2 and 3. The 
Ohio W. 8S. A. will hold its annual meeting in Toledo either the 3rd and 4th 
or the 4th and 5th of October. Delaware expects to hold her annual meet- 
ing early in November. Information concerning the annual meeting of the 
New York State W. S. A. has already been given in this Column. State 
Presidents or Corresponding Secretaries are requested to send dates and 
places of meeting to Headquarters. 





Press reports to the effect that Denver club women would petition Congress 
for a stamp bearing a woman’s head, and that no stamp does bear the like- 
ness of a woman, have been widely commented on. Inquiry at the Post Office 
Department elicits the information that the eight-cent stamp of the current 
issue bears the picture of Martha Washington. 





The Pennsylvania W. 8S. A. will hold its annual convention at Kennett 
‘Square, Chester County, Nov. 1 and 2, and it hopes to have as speakers Rachel 
Foster Avery and Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. The Kentucky convention will 
also be held in November, sometime after election day. 





Since her return to Kentucky, Miss Laura Clay has been busy in Lexington 
looking after repairs to one of her houses, which was badly damaged by 
fire during her absence in Oregon. 





If you want a wedding present, remember that nothing could be more 
suitable for one suffragist to give another than “The Life and Work of Susan 
B. Anthony.’ One set of the work has just gone out from Headquarters in 
this capacity. 





Our newspaper clippings are bringing us some excellent articles from the 
pen of Mrs, Ida Husted Harper about the Paris Executive Meeting. Judging 


from these and other press reports, equal suffrage was the chief topic of 
discussion. 





Headquarters had a pleasant visit this week from Mrs. Dr. Leslie Webb, 
of Alliance, Franchise Superintendent of the Ohio W. C. T. U. Mrs. Webb 
has had much experience in legislative work, and she gave the Ohio Presi- 
dent much valuable information about the present State Assembly. 





In a letter received from Mr. George H. Shibley, of the People’s Sover- 
eignty League, we note with pleasure this sentence: “I congratulate the nation 
upon the splendid work accomplished in Oregon by the equal suffragists.”’ 
Mr. Shibley says there is a splendidly organized effort in Oklahoma to secure 
the initiative and referendum system in the new constitution. One of the 
chief organizers of the movement is J. Harvey Lynch, o° Lawton, Secretary 
of the Twin Territorial Federation of Labor, and Hon. Robert L. Owen, of 
Muskogee, is also actively interested. Organized farmers and the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee are ulso pledged to the Initiative and Refer- 
endum cause. Every reader of this column who has an acquaintance in Okla- 
homa or Indian Territory is requested to send the name and address of 
that acquaintance to our Headquarters. 





A splendid suggestion comes from Miss Jane Campbell, of Philadelphia. 
She says: “Let us urge all the suffrage clubs in the country to commemorate 
Miss Anthony’s birthday, Feb. 15, by presenting to the public libraries or 
other insttiutions in their towns the ‘History of Woman Suffrage’ and ‘The 
Life and Work of Miss Anthony,’ or one of these.” There is not a suffrage 
club in the country which cannot do this, if plans are made now. Inorderthat 
the work may be the easier for the clubs, the National will extend the time 
limit on the reduced price to include Feb. 15, 1907. Clubs wishing time on 
payments are requested to correspond with Headquarters. 





The Sacajawea Club of St. Paul, Minn., has presented a framed picture 
of Miss Anthony to the Public Library. Recently the Secretary of the club 
received a graceful official acknowledgment of the gift. The picture is hung 
where any person selecting books can see it, and a printed card is attached, 
giving the name of the club presenting it. The Sacajawea is one of the 
most enterprising and interesting of our local organizations, 





Mrs. Upton went to Ashtabula on Wednesday of this week, and spoke at 
a splendid suffrage meeting in the Sunday School Room of the Christian 
Church. A large number of names were enrolled, and a club will be organized 
in the near future. The meeting was arranged by Mrs. Agnes McClure, who 
is engaged in organization work for the Ohio W. S. A., and has recently 
organized clubs at Jefferson and Andover, Ashtabula County. Mrs. McClure 
finds much favorable sentiment in Ashtabula County, and has plans under 
way for organizing in several places. 





Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett reports that the New York State Letter-Carriers’ 
Association adopted a resolution endorsing woman suffrage at its recent 
meeting at Oswego. The text of this resolution has not yet been received. 
To the long list of associations which have Officially endorsed woman suf- 
frage, the following additions have been reported to Headquarters since 
the first of this year: 

The International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

The United Mine Workers of America. 

The Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance, of Connecticut. 

The State League of Iriquois (Democratic) Clubs, and the State Federation 
of Labor, of California. 

The G. A. R. of Delaware. 

The Illinois State Congress of Mothers endorsed Municipal Suffrage for 
Chicago. 

The State Federation of Labor of Iowa. 

The State Federation of Labor of Minnesota. 

The Boston Cigar-Makers’ Union of Massachusetts. 

The State Federation of Labor of Maine. 

The State Letter-Carriers’ Association of New York, and the New York 
State Grange. 

The State Letter-Carriers’ Association of Ohio. 

The State Federation of Labor of West Virginia. 
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